Scuola di San Rocco

Baptism by Cima da Conegliano, the most beautiful of all his
paintings. From San Giovanni in Bragora to the Madonna delP
Orto would be a journey of two hours on foot. In another direc-
tion we would watch the lightning from the bridge of the Rialto.
Here Shylock crossed; the open booths are shops of Fez or Istan-
bul. Who has not passed beneath the arch of the Rialto? The whole
town booms and rattles. It has so many dark courts, and black
stairways rising from the water, always mysterious, and more so
in this night of lightning.

But, most wonderful of all, would be to see the Scuola di San
Rocco. Here, in its two halls, the upper and the lower, are more
than fifty paintings from the hand of Tintoretto. They are sea-
halls with sea-pavements. The pictures in the lower hall are
painted in a stormy manner, as with a brush of phosphorus. In the
subject of the Circumcision, the high priest in his pointed mitre
is a magician King. It was painted for a dark corner and is obscure,
purposely, so as to give drama to his crimson robes. And there are
panels of landscape with golden palms and lights of phosphorus
in the sky and in the clouds. The sea-staircase leads up to the
second hall, and it gives the sensation of coming up from the
depths into the glaucous half-light, under the green waves.

It is a vast hall, more noble than any in the Palace of the Doges;
more authentic because it stands here, undisturbed, in the centre
of Venice, by a corner of the Frari; more convincing because it is
still in use, having the canopies and lanterns of the confraternity,
used for their processions, displayed around the walls. Even the
huge lanterns are of marine construction, taken, we might think,
from a town of sampans, one of the floating cities of the Orient, a
town of junks and barges. In this upper hall, Tintoretto has
painted in more detail because the light is stronger. And, in a
smaller room, there is his painting of the Crucifixion, in which the
dramatic strength is that of Rembrandt. The white-robed figure of
Christ pivots the whole, whirling composition that, yet, is more
balanced and considered than any other of Tintoretto's pictures.
But it is the paintings, in their environment of the Scuola di San
Rocco, more than it is the canvases alone and in themselves, that
give the exceptional character to this pair of great sea-halls.
Nothing else in Venice is so Venetian. The Palace of the Doges
has its allegories and its battles of the 'terra firma'; the paintings in
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